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THE OLD FIDDLER. 


When de corn am gittin’ ripe, an’ de wheat am gebbered in, 
An’ de moon in de sky am hangin’ low, 

I takes down my fiddle an’ we talks awhile terger’, 
As we sots in de little cabin-do. 


De fiddle’s growin’ weak, but it ’pear ter underston’, 
As it quiver an’ it sigh, ’neaf de bow, 

An’ it struggle mitey hyard, but it cyar’ not git de soun’ 
Ob de music ob de long, long er-go. 


For de life seems ter gone right clar out’er ‘‘Money musk,”’ 
An’ we nebber git ‘Ole Zip Coon” ter go; 

An’ de white folks nebber arsk for de pore ole man now, 
Like dey uster when they darnced long er-go. 


It am lonely sometimes, an’ my hyart is nigh ter break, 
For de wea’ness ob waitin’ hear below; 

An’ I ’spect dat De Marster when he call for all de res’ 
Must’er somehow hab fergit Uncle Joe! 


But he’ll ’member some day, an’ de time am boun’ ter come, 
When I hear de angels callin’ sof’ an’ low ; 

Den Marster keep de hyarps fer de white folks when dey ’rive 
And lebe me jes’ my fiddle an’ my bow. 


Den’ Dinah! oh, my Dinah! in de bright golden lan’, 
In de fiel’s whar de crystle waters flo’— 
We will walk while I play de ole tunes dat we lubed 
When de corn was gittin’ ripe long er-go! 
ADELAIDE PRESTON. 
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“AMERICA’S” ELDERLY AUTHOR. 





A TALK WITH THE REV. S. F. SMITH ABOUT THE FAMOUS 
NATIONAL ANTHEM. 





famous hymn. His mind and body at eighty years are as 

healthy as the sentiment in ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee."" The 
expression of his face is as strong and as inspiring of confidence as 
the measure of hissong. Mr. Smith looks like ‘“‘America.”’ Both are 
typically American. The spirit of each is gentle but lofty, winning 
but commanding respect. It beams in the venerable face and lights 
his eye. 

Mr. Smith is a man of ordinary stature, a trifle stooped with four- 
score years, but as nimble on his feet as a man of sixty. He is full- 
bodied, but not stout. His face is an oval, with a short fringe of 
white beard under his chin and a crown of nearly snow-white hair 
on his head. His skin is of that healthy, transparent pink peculiar 
to age and infancy. His mouth is large and lips full; nose strong 
and straight; eyebrows heavy,and eyes bright and kindly in ex- 
pression. ; 

The hymn that has made him famous was the idle inspiration of a 
youthful rhymster, He had graduated from Harvard University in 
1829, in the class with Oliver Wendell Holmes, and was a student at 
the Andover Theological Seminary. He was only twenty-three 
years old, but he had visited Europe, passing most of his time in Ger- 
many. Though not of German ancestry, he was familiar with the 
German tongue, and to this circumstance the nation owes its anthem. 

“| remember," said Mr. Smith, ‘that the afternoon in which I 
wrote the little song was drear and cloudy—a February afternoon in 
1832. Mr. W.C. Woodbridge,a Boston gentleman who took great 
interest in collecting song books and music, had returned from Ger- 
many with a number of children’s song books. Mr. Lowell Mason, 
a publisher of children’s songs, had secured the books, and because 
of my familiarity with the language‘they were turned over to me. | 
had written a number of songs for Mr. Mason before that time, and 
in that way he came to know me. 

“Turning over the books this afternoon my eye caught a song 
with the meter I adapted. The sentiment attracted me, and before 
night the poem was written and laid away in my portfolio. Some 
time after I took it to Mr. Mason. I never thought any more about 
it. Indeed, I was surprised to find that it received any public atten- 


i Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D. D., is the incarnation of his 





tion. It was first sung in public, so far as 1 know, at the old Park 
Street Church in Boston the following fourth of July, and I was sur 
prised when I saw it on the program. I did not call the song 
“America” or give it any name. That was Mr. Mason's work. The 
song did not become noted until the time of the civil war, when it 
grew into great favor.” 

“What do you think made it so popular?”’ 

**T really do not know,” laughed the venerable man. ‘I wonder 
at it myself, but I was talking with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes about 
that very thing not long ago. He said he had studied the song to 
find what it was that caught the public favor. He said he had con- 
cluded that the first word was the secret of its power. ‘My’ country 
was an appeal to every person in the land, he thought. Every one 
who sung it felt that it was his country. If I had said ‘our’ country, 
Dr. Holmes thinks it would have divided the sentiment; every per 
son would have felt that he had only a share in the country as he 
sung ‘Our country.’ I think Dr. Holmes may be right. 

“T have often wished that I had known the future of the poem, 
said Mr. Smith, thoughtfully ; ‘‘I would have taken more care with it 
—made some corrections in it.”’ 

“Were you a professional rhymster ?"’ 

“Oh, no; I wrote for my own amusement—to fill up spare time 
I am not a musician, and never composed tunes.”’ 

Mr. Smith is a minister of the Baptist Church, and preaching has 
been his life-work. He has written a number of hymns, but has 
never made a collection of his works. ‘‘The Morning Light is Break- 
ing” is as famous as a religious hymn as his ‘“‘ America” is as a na- 
tional anthem. He and Mr. Mason collected and edited the first 
book of children’s songs published in this country. It was called 
the “‘ Juvenile Lyre."’ The air of ‘“‘America’”’ was taken from the Ger- 
man song-book, though English critics claim it as an English melo- 
dy. It is the same as “God save the King,” the national air of Great 
Britain. It is not the national air of Germany, however, as many 
suppose. The Danes also claim that the music originated with them. 
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SEEING AND PERCEIVING. 





fr HERE is an eternity of difference between these two, which to 
ordinary minds mean the same thing. ‘‘1 see what you mean,”’ 
and “‘I perceive your meaning,” are often used as interchange- 

able phrases; but sight and perception are altogether diverse faculties. 
The peasant plodding homeward sees above him a number of glitter- 
ing points of light, which to him mean points of light and nothing 
more; the man of culture sees above him the same points of light, 
but beyond this he Jercefves a universe, some members of which are 
so far away that a ray of light moving (roughly) 190,000 miles a 
second would not come from them to us in a hundred years. To 
the man who only sees, this earth is limited by the horizon, which is 
his universe, and in which he is himself the most important factor ; 
while the man who perceives knows that even the whole solar system 
is like a chip floating on an illimitable ocean at a vast distance from 
any other chip. The man who only sees looks on things as they ap- 
pear to be; the man who ferceives looks on things as they really are. 
In the world of music there is an enormous difference between see- 
ing and perceiving. He who only sees has no sort of conception of 
the outlook of him who perceives as well as sees, while it is utterly 
impossible for him who truly perceives to get aé extra, and compre- 
hend how narrow and meager is the view of him who only sees 
Take as an illustration that marvelous Largo ¢ mesto movement in 
D minor in the 7th Sonata of Beethoven's thirty-two. One who sees 
will play the notes and be completely insensible to the expansive 
universe of feeling which that sometimes somber music opens up to 


him who looks at it with his perceptive faculties. To the one it is a 
piece of music in D minor, to the other it is ‘‘a depth where all our 
thoughts are drowned."’ The man who only sees cannot play even 
a simple volksiied as it should be played; the man who perceives 
feels that the notes on the paper are but a poor and meager outline 


of the vast thoughts with which the composer wrestled, as in mortal 
agony, when he noted down that faint outline of the struggle going 
on within him. The same remarks apply to many other pieces beside 
the one named. The auditor who perceives knows no greater misery 
on earth than to listen to a performance of a Beethoven Symphony 
led by a conductor who only sees the score but does not and cannot 

erceive that other universe which was present to the composer when 

€ put on paper the outward presentment of the thoughts which strove 
within him for utterance. Just in the same way the teacher who per 
ceives is in dire distress when teaching a pupil who only sees; the 
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teacher labors, as many know to their sorrow, in vain to impart to 
the blind pupil his own perception of the beauties of the piece in 
hand, The quality which we call “ genius’ in a composer is this 
capacity to perceive, carried to the highest point which the human 
frame is capable of hearing.— London Musical Standard. 
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DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—VIU. 


[All rights reserved.]} 


we 
‘ HE summer vacations in New York were longer than those of 
“als Boston, so I could continue my connection with the great 

® Teachers’ Ciasses of the Boston Academy of Music and of 
similar gatherings under the direction of Messrs. Mason and Webb 
in other parts of the country. This was from 1845 onward. It was 
also a great delight to go with Mr. Mason when I could, to the day 
school Teachers’ Institutes which were conducted by Horace Mann 
and other great educators of that day. They prized Mr. Mason's 
lessons exceedingly Mr. Mann said he would walk fifty miles to 
see Mr. Mason teach if he could not otherwise have that advantage. 
That work helped me greatly, for there the principles of teaching as 
an art were more clearly set forth than they were in our musical 
work, Once, I remember, at an Institute in Chelsea near Boston | 
had the pleasure of seeing and hearing Louis Agassiz the great nat- 
uralist—the man who never forgot anything that he had once seen, 
from a beetle to a human being. He was one of the model teachers 
on that occasion, and it was beautiful to see the facility and accuracy 
with which he drew upon the blackboard every kind of insect of 
which he spoke, and most interesting and instructive to listen to his 
clear Pestalozzian teaching in regard to them. I met him but for a 
moment as a hundred others did at that time, but many years after, 
on being presented to him in a literary gathering in Chicago, he 
said, ‘‘Ah, I have met you before—at an Institute in Chelsea I 
think.’’ This is mentioned only to illustrate one faculty possessed 
by that great man, the extent of which may not be generally known. 

Rochester, N. Y., was a favorite place for a week or ten days’ 
musical convention right after the Boston meeting. The vocal train- 
ing class had succeeded so well that they decided to try harmony, 
and Mr, Johnson went along for that. I remember one lovely sum- 
mer day when we were thirty or forty miles from Auburn on our way 
to Rochester, that we found ourselves almost the only occupants of 
a large car. The windows were open to the sweet air of the harvest 
fields and we were enjoying to the full the change from the hot and 
dusty city to this lovely country. Presently at a station an hour or 
so from Auburn, fifteen or twenty young ladies, evidently all ac- 
quainted with each other, entered, and seated themselves around us. 
They were in an unusually merry mood and after awhile began to 
sing. Their selections were all from the Boston Glee Book, by 
Messrs. Mason and Webb, and were sung from memory. We also 
knew every piece, and I felt inclined to join, but Mr. Mason looked 
so dignified, and Mr, Webb I feared might not think it quite proper, 
so I kept silent, but when they began Mornington’s Glee, “ Here in 
cool grot,"" Mr: Mason and I evidently thought of the same thing at 
the same time—‘ what will they do when that bit of base solo comes 
in?” A glance from him was sufficient, and when the time came | 
supplied it :—‘‘ Nor yet for artful strains we call,” then Mr. Johnson 
joined, and I think the older gentlemen assisted, so that before the 
glee was through there was quite a little chorus effect. The young 
ladies were evidently astonished, but as evidently pleased. They 
said nothing to us nor we to them, but went on singing, and we con- 
tinued to supply some tenor and base. At last Mr. Johnson said to 
the young lady nearest to him, “‘ Do you know who those two gentle- 
men are?’ She answered that she did not. ‘‘ Well, they are Lowell 
Mason and George James Webb, the authors of the book you have 
been singing from.’’ That was to her a tremendous piece of in- 
formation. The young singers of the country then regarded those 
two men as most exalted beings. Almost the only books used were 
theirs, and their influence and fame were unbounded. The word flew 
from one to another and not another note was sung. Presently one 
of the older ones explained to Mr. Webb that they were all attend- 
ing a young ladies’ school in Auburn, and two or three hours before 
had come in a body to the station at Auburn to see a school-mate off, 
and that the conductor had invited them to take this ride, and now 
they were returning. I remember that we did not go on from Au- 
burn until the next morning (there was no thought of sleeping cars 
in those days), and that, at this young lady's invitation, Mr. Webb 
and I called upon her at her father’s house in the evening. 

My Quintet went once during a summer vacation with Mr. John- 
son on a short convention tour into New York State, and that was 
about the last of both Quartet and Quintet for concert singing, for 
my sister became engaged to a New York gentleman who objected 
to that sort of publicity for her. Once I remember that I so far 
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overcame his scruples that he gave his consent to her singing at 
a concert that Gottschalk was to give in Dodworth's Hall, but when 
the time came she was too ill to sing and some other performance 
took our place. I mention it because we were to sing there a quartet 
that Mr. Eisfeld composed for us soon after our advent at the Phil- 
harmonic, and which we had sung, I think, at one of his chamber 
concerts, and with great delight in our practice and to friends. It 
begins: ‘‘On the lake's unruffled surface,"’ and I presume may still 
be found. It will repay careful study. 

I ought to say something more here of that remarkable family 
with whom it was my good fortune to be connected during my ten 
years in New York. The published works of Jacob Abbott and of 
John S. C. Abbott are known. In the legal profession the works of 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott and of Austin Abbott are, I am told, re- 
garded as standards, and in the theological and editorial world Ly- 
man Abbott is one of the most eminent men of the present time. 
These three last mentioned are sons of Jacob Abbott, and were boys 
at the time of which | write. Tnat, however, which is not ‘“ known 
and read of all’’ is the home and school-life of these admirable 
men. In their homes and in their school-rooms, with each other 
and with all who were connected with them, either as pupils or teach- 
ers, their intercourse was characterized by a sincerity and a gentle 
friendliness so steady and so constant that breaking over it into 
roughness of any kind or into disobedience seemed impossible. |! 
saw no outbreak or case of ‘‘discipline"’ in all the years that I was 
with them. That their excellent methods and great skill and attain- 
ments as teachers had something to do with the result will of course 
be understood. They were called in the school by no other names 
than ‘*' Mr. Jacob,” “‘ Mr. John," “ Mr. Gorham,” and “ Mr Charles,” 
and I was always ‘* Mr. George,’ and my brother ‘ Mr. Towner.”’ 

As larger buildings were needed the school was moved, first to 
Houston street, then to Bleecker, both near Broadway. I cannot 
remember just when the brothers decided to have two schools, and 
now I miss my diary again, In fact, as 1 go on, I miss it more and 
more. That book,-by the way, and the circumstances that caused it, 
are worth speaking of. 

Early in my New York life Mr. Jacob said to me one day: “ Did 
you ever keep a diary?" “ Yes,” I answered, ‘I have begun a half 
dozen at least."" “You haven't any of them now?"’ “No.” * You 
burned each one after writing a few weeks or a few months in it.” 
“Yes.” ‘Was it because you had been so sentimental that you 
gradually grew tired of what you had written, and at last ashamed to 
have any one see it?"’ I laughed and said it was exactly so. 
‘* Well,” he said, ‘that is a very common experience. I will tell 
you what kind of a diary you will never wish to burn. Get a good 
sized, substantially bound blank-book and record in it simply facts of 
your every-day life ; first, every event of your past life, with its date, 
that you think you would like to remember years hence, then begin 
where you are now and do the same thing every day. Speak of 
pupils, letters, people you see, concerts, classes, journeys—in short 
every occurrence of any prominence that is connected with your 
work or home. Do not give an opinion or admit a word of senti- 
ment in regard to any of the records you make, but let them be 
stated in the briefest and most concise manner possible. They may 
look dry to you now, but years hence they will be full of associa- 
tions of the successful and pleasant life you are now living, and 
instead of growing tiresome as you read them, they will become 
more and more interesting and valuable." 

I saw at once how good this advice was and went right off to Mr. 
Ivison (who was then a member of Mercer Street choir) and had the 
book made. It was as large as a good-sized ledger, was bound in 
strong leather, and so arranged that it could be locked. As soon as 
it was done | asked Mr. Jacob to come and see it. He came, and 
when he had looked and approved I asked him to begin it for me. 
He did, and this is about what he wrote: 

“Mr. George has brought me in here to see his new book. This is his music 
room. It is octagonal in shape, two corners being cut off for closets and two for 
doors of entrance. The wood work is oak. An octagonal table occupies the center 
and book cases with glass doors are on the side between the doors There isa 
piano and a lounge bere and several easy chairs in convenient places. Twenty 


years hence, Mr. George. when you read this in some totally different scene let it 
remind you of your New York music room and of Mr. Jacob.” 


I did as he advised—began with my early life, and found I could 
recall almost everything of importance before going to Boston and 
while there, then started from that time (early in 1845) to make 
short daily records. This went through my New York life, my first 
stay in Europe and my early convention work to 1871, when we 
were in the full tide of successful business in Chicago—more than 
twenty-five years of brief, close record. The book was but little 
more than half full, and how true were Mr. Jacob's ideas about the 
memories and associations it recalled. “Closing exercises at Rut- 
gers to-day” was not merely the record of a musical exercise twenty 
years before. About that commonplace event were now summer 
flowers, bright skies and dear friends—and the flowers grew sweeter, 














the skies brighter, and the friends dearer as the years rolled on. But 
a memorable day came when my big journal shared the fate of its | 
little predecessors. It was burned! But not by my hand. It went | 
up, with many other mementos of my former life, in the flames of | 
the great Chicago fire. 

Somebody may be as much obliged to me as I was to Mr. Jacob 
for this suggestion about the way to keep a diary. G. F. R. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. | 


{From our Regular Correspondent.] 


LONDON, May 4, 1889. | 





, HE musical season, which was suspended for the Easter holi- 
days, is now about to re-commence. Towards the end of the | 
month it will be at its height, and the season will continue till | 
far into July. 
THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 


season, under the management of Mr. Augustus Harris, will com- 
mence on the 18th. The prospectus was finally issued to-day, The 
sopranos include two debutantes: Fraulein Schlager, who is one of 
the artists of the Vienna Opera, and is reported to be extremely 
pretty, and Mile. Lita, a Roumanian; while there are also engaged 
Mesdames Nordica, Marie Rozef, Russell, Valda, Fursch-Madi, 
Melba, MaclIntyr, Engel, and Van Zandt. Among the contraltos 
there are Mesdames Scalchi, Louise Lablache, and Bauermeister ; 
together with Mlle. Jeanne de Vigne, who has already sung in the 
provinces; Miss Robiolio, formerly a pupil of Madame Jenny Lind 
at the Royal College of Music; Mlle. Petisch, a pupil of the lady 
who taught Miss MacIntyre, and Miss Lena Bell, The tenor list is 
headed by MM. Jean de Reszke and Barton M'Guckin, and among 
the new-comers are MM. Antonio d'Andrade, brother of the well- 
known baritone; Montariol, of Brussels, who will play David in 
‘Die Meistersinger ;"’ Massimi, who is now on a tour in the United 
States with Madame Albani; Lestellier, who sang here a few seasons 
ago, and Talazac. of the Paris Opera Comique. The troupe is strong 
in baritones and basses, such as MM. Lasalle, F. d' Andrade, Seguin, 
Ispardon (specially engaged for Beckmesser in “‘ Die Meistersinger’’), 
Winogradow (the young Russian who remained in England after 
the collapse of the season at the Jodrell), Cotogni, E. de Reszke, 
Castelmary, Novara, Abramoff, and Ciampi. M. Carrodus leads the 
orchestra of seventy-five performers, conducted by MM. Mancinelli, 
Randegger, and Arditi. There will be no novelties, properly so 
called, but revivals are promised of Bizet's ‘‘ Nes Pecheurs de Perles "’ 
and (for M. Jean de Reszke) Meyerbeer’s “ Le Prophete,"’ Wagner's 
“‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ and, in French, Gounod’s “* Romeo et Juliette.”’ 
The season will last till July 27th. 


AER MAJESTY'S THEATER. 





Mr. J. H. Mapleson announces the re-opening of Her Majesty's for | 
an Italian opera season on the 25th inst., but authentic details of his 
company are not yet to hand. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


The Russian composer Tschaikowsky, whose opera ‘‘ The En- 
chartress” is said to have been accepted by Mr. Carl Rosa, was the 
hero of the Philharmonic Concert on the rth ult., when he con- | 
ducted the first of his orchestral suites. Considering that Tschai- 
kowsky has written four symphonies, besides a symphonic poem, | 
“Francesca da Rimini,” it is a pity that he selects smaller works for | 

rformance before the representative British Orchestral Society. | 
His Suite in D is said really to consist of six movements, a flimsy | 
“* Miniature March” being now interpolated before the scherzo. The | 
latter for some reason was omitted. The characteristics of Russian | 
music are observable in the divertimento and also to a certain extent 
in the intfermeszo, but the workmanship of the whole suite is crude, | 
and the “‘ Miniature March,” which was encored at the Philharmonic, | 
would have been better suited to a theater than a concert-room. 

Far more interesting was Tschaikowsky’s First Pianoforte Con- 
certo. His Second Concerto had originally been announced, but, 
for some reason, it was abandoned. The First Concerto has already 
been performed at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. It was now 
played by Mr. Sapelnikoff, a pupil of Madame Sophie Menter, and 
a pianoforte punisher of a very pronounced type. Whether he is 
able to play in any other than the 'Ercles vein we,of course, must 
wait for his second appearance (it is hoped in the course of June) to 


determine. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Crystal Palace season ended with a performance of Schu- 
bert's great Symphony in C, No.9. Originally Mr. Oscar Beringer 
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had intended to play Tschaikowsky's Second Concerto. This work, 
however, had been announced at the Philharmonic (although it was 
afterwards replaced by the First Concerto), and Mr. Beringer ac- 
cordingly abandoned his intention of producing it, and instead he 


|gave a hezring to a somewhat immature Pianoforte Concerto in (¢ 


minor by J, C. Ames, a former pupil of his. The program included 
the first movement of Mr. Thomas Wingham’'s Serenade in E flat. 


“ PADDIMIR.”’ 


A new comic opera, entitled ‘‘ Faddimir,’’ by Messrs. Arthur Reed 
and Oscar Neville, has been produced at the Vaudeville Theater. 
There is nothing in the pretty though conventional music which 
calls for special remark, save that the comic songs were appreciated, 
and that a love duet in the first act was applauded. The story deals 
with the adventures of a pair of lovers, the swain being the rightful 
heir to a Grand Dukedom. His wicked uncle, however, embroils 
him with his subjects by ordering, in the young man's name, that 
the anarchists shall buy soap and wash themselves. Soap is anti 
pathetic to a Nihilist, and it is accordingly resolved that young Alexis 
shall be killed. Eventually he disguises himself as an Irish Home 
Ruler, and undertakes the deed himself, stabbing a dummy made 
up after his own likeness instead. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Niecks has undertaken an elaborate biography of Schumann 
In a note forwarded from Dr. Niecks that gentleman says Madame 
Schumann “ has promised to help me as far as she can—for instance, 
by pointing out mistakes in former works, and answering questions 
that I may put to her. In short, she will be only one of my inform 
ants, although no doubt the chief and by far the most important. | 
shall proceed as | did in the case of Chopin, and collect and sift all 
the available evidence of the dead and living.”’ 

Mr. Graun, the young Liverpool composer, was married last 
month. The wedding of Mr. Hamish McCunn and Miss Petite 
(daughter of the R.A.) will be celebrated in June. 

The dates secured for the next season of Mr. Henschel's London 
Symphony Concerts are Thursday evenings, November 14th, 28th, 
December 12th, January 23d, February 6th, 20th. 

The directors of the famous Gentlemen's Concerts at Manchester 
have found it desirable to revive some of the social features of their 
meetings, and to this end they have just given a conversazione. The 
quaint complaint has been made that of late years the genuine music- 
lovers have banished the social element from the hall, and that the 
subscribers are now guilty of the bad taste of listening to the per- 
formance, instead of attending the concerts chiefly to meet and chat 
with their friends. The glories of ‘Market Row” (like those of 
“Fops’ Alley" at our own Italian opera) are accordingly at an end, 
and it is hinted that Manchester society no longer uses the Gentle 
men's Concerts as a social rendezvous. An occasional conversazione 
will, however, restore the balance. The Gentlemen's Concerts is 
one of the oldest permanent musical institutions in the country, and 
they have at any rate been traced back to within three years of the 
battle of Culloden. 

By the will of the late Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley it seems that 
his library (in many respects the most valuable private musical 
library in the United Kingdom) has been bequeathed to the trustees 
of St. Michael's College, Tenbury. If they decline the bequest, the 
library is to be added to the Bodleian, Oxford. 

In regard to the great Eisteddfod to be held at Brecon next autumn, 
the names of the musical adjudicators are: Messrs. A. J. Caldicott, 
Mus. Bac., of London; Mr. E. H, Turpin, of London; Mr. David 
Jenkins, Mus. Bac., of Aberystwith, and Dr. Roland Rogers, of Ban- 
gor. The “test"’ pieces for the principal choral competition are the 
final chorus “ Ye nations, offer to the Lord,"’ from Mendelssohn's 
“Lobgesang ;"" Mr. Henry Leslie's “ Lullaby of Life,"” and Mr. D 
Jenkins’s “‘ Then, ye sons of God,” 

em 


EARLY ENGLISH MELODY. 


fe E earliest specimens of English national melody we believe to 





be found in the now well-known madrigal ‘‘Summer is a com 

ing in,’ which dates about 1250. One of its earliest arrange 
ments was as a six-part song for men, but it is now generally accepted 
that this was formed on an original national song, ‘‘selected accord 
ing to the custom of the time for a basis of harmony."’ Its character 
is purely pastoral, suggestive of shepherds’ pipes and birds’ notes. 
That there is a very English ring about the music must be allowed ; 
as melody, however, which indeed is only to be expected, it bears no 
comparison with those of more recent date, and is principally inter 
esting as being the earliest specimen attainable of English national 
music. It is not within our province to deal with the harpers and 
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minstrels who preceded and followed the time of ‘‘ Summer is a com- 
ing in.” Their songs, no doubt, held a national position, interesting 
the people and being sung by them ; but little of their art has come to 
us, and the establishment of printing in England was the signal for 
their decadence. People ceased to care to listen to their long yarns 
when they could buy the little printed collections of songs called 
‘‘Garlands"’ for themselves. Suffice it to say that in those early 
days the position of minstrel was a very prominent and important 
one ; no great house was without its minstrel band, whose payment 
was far in advance of that of the ordinary clergy. In the fourteenth 
century music seems to have been almost as general as it is at pres- 
ent. The instruments used were the “ harp, psaltery, rebec, fiddle, 
bagpipe, flute, trumpet, rote and gittern."" Abundant passages can 
be found in the works of Chaucer (from which Burney and Chappell 
have largely drawn) showing that all of his most important characters 
were credited with some skill in music, and thus testifying to the 
fashion of the day. The minstrel's dress, we are told in a later 
account, was a long gown of Kendal green; “after three lowly 
courtesies he cleared his voice with a hem—wiped his lips with the 
hollow of his hand, tempered a string or two with his wrist, and, 
after a little warbling on his harp for prelude, came forth with a 
solemn song." We also know that the minstrels “ flourished exceed- 
ingly,"’ indeed too much so ; for toward the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
when their decline was already far advanced, so many dishonest 
persons had adopted the calling that an act of Parliament was 
obliged to be passed deciding that minstrels wandering abroad “ were 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, to be punished as such.""— 
Murray's Magazine. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF OONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


BY C. C. CASE. 


lr is a lamentable fact that the congregational singing of our 

) churches is not what it was forty years ago. Then one entering 

a New England church on the Sabbath would find a vast 
majority of the congregation engaged in the singing of the hymns. 
It is not so to-day. In a great many of our churches, if not in the 
most of them, the congregation is comparatively silent during the 
song service, 

There are several reasons for this state of affairs. The singing of 
the quartet choir has, to a great extent, been substituted for (it can 
never take the place of) the grand and inspiring congregational sing- 
ing which we once heard in our churches. Now, I believe in choirs, 
but do not think it right that they should monopolize the whole 
church service of song. Give the choir an anthem or two each serv- 
ice, but when the hymns are sung let all the people join. “ Let all 
people praise Thee, O God! Let all the people praise Thee.’ No 
quartet or chorus choir can do this as acceptably as can the united 
voices of all. While a large chorus choir may be made a great help 
in leading the congregation, arousing, as it will if properly con- 
ducted, a certain amount of enthusiasm, especially if it face the con- 
gregation, it is, in my opinion, doubtful whether a quartet choir can 
be thus helpful. Its influence generally is not in this direction. 

I think another reason why the people do not sing more at home 
and at church is that they cannot read music, particularly in country 
sections, as they could even twenty-five years ago. In those days 
the old New England singing-school was in nearly every church each 
winter for its term of eighteen or twenty lessons. The church paid 
for the services of the ‘“* Yankee singing master,”’ so that the entire 
congregation could avail themselves of his instruction without extra 
expense. This insured a much larger attendance than there would 
have been had an individual fee been charged, and as a result 
nearly the whole congregation attended, and were taught to read 
music. 

Viewed solely as a matter of amusement for the young people, the 
singing school must be regarded as highly beneficial to the church 
in taking the place, as it may, of entertainments calculated to be any 
thing but helpful, while as an aid in the training of congregations in 
vocal music it is not to be excelled. Of late years such schools have 
not been kept up, and we have gone backward instead of forward as 
readers of music, and our churches suffer as well as our homes on 
these accounts. Our cities are favored in having music taught in the 
public schools, yet this work does not seem to wholly take the place 
of the singing-school, as there are many adults who, of course, are 
not in the schools and ought to be given an opportunity to learn to 
read music. 

It seems to me that there is no better way to accomplish this than 
to come back once more to singing-school work and teach the 
masses the rudiments of music. This is being done to a certain 
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extent in some of our larger cities at the present time through what 
is known as choral union class-work, which is nothing more nor less 
than the singing-school work of by-gone years. Good results are 
already to be seen from this. Many of our Young Men's Christian 
Association societies have had similar classes tanght in the last few 

ears, which have resulted in great good to their associations, enab- 
ling them to carry on their work more successfully through this 
medium of song. 

Good music in our churches is not simply an attraction ; it may be 
made more of a power in the work of the church than many imagine, 
and should receive as careful attention as any other department. 
Revive the singing in our churches and you revive the whole work 
of the church. 

If for any reason a rudimental class cannot be taught in a church, 
I believe it possible to drill the congregation and improve their sing- 
ing in that way. This can be done more easily on the Sabbath, for 
it is hardly probable that the regular congregation can be got out for 
an occasional rehearsal on a week day or evening. I would be in 
favor of shortening the Sabbath-evening service, perhaps once a 
month, or oftener if necessary, and taking half an hour for drilling 
the congregation on a number of the standard tunes ; call it a song 
service if you like, but nevertheless it would be a drill, and, it seems 
to me, altogether in place and very beneficial to the church singing. 

Ten minutes might be taken each Sabbath from the Sabbath- 
school hour, and in this way give the younger people of the church a 
drill on the old tunes, as well as the lighter music used in the school. 
They would enjoy the church service more if they could join in the 
singing, and thereby take part in the exercises. In one church where 
I was chorister three years we took a half-hour every Sabbath even- 
ing for this purpose. The evening service was of a revival character; 
so we sang the Gospel songs principally, but could have used the 
standard tunes of the Church as well. While nominally a song serv- 
ice, it was in a certain sense a rehearsal, for we learned a great 
many new songs as well as improved the singing of the old ones. 


[ Concluded nxt month, | 
—————___. 


WAGNER, 


HE earliest published operas of this master, “ Rienzi" and 
**The Flying Dutchman,” were finished in 1841, only four 
years after Schumann, in his furious attack upon Meyerbeer, 


had said that things were so bad that they must improve. These 
operas, ‘‘ Rienzi’’ especially, were successful; the second was more 
novel, and no one seemed to have thoroughly appreciated it except 
Spohr. Next followed ‘ Tannhauser,” which fairly puzzled the gen- 
eral public, whilst the great majority of musicians thought it ra 
lutely bad. Wagner went still further in ‘ Lohengrin,” finished in 
1847. But after the revolution of 1849 Wagner had to leave Ger- 
many, and this was a great epoch in his life. He did not resume 
composition for several years, and when he did it was in quite a dif- 
ferent style. He published several treatises upon the opera, and 
formulated theories which astonished musicians, and started a con- 
troversy in which violent party feeling was aroused, and most abusive 
language employed. He discussed all the dramatic works of the 
great composers, and pointed out that all of them thought only of 
the music, and had treated the separate numbers exactly as they 
would have done for a concert-room, In this he adjudged them to 
be wrong, and very few will now disagree with him, But he went 
too far in his attack on the conventionalities of the opera, and he did 
not see the fundamental point, namely, that all Art is convention- 
ality skillfully used, or that, in Goethe's words, ‘Art is called Art 
because it is not Nature."’ His aim was to find out a musical drama 
in which the various arts, poetry, music, painting and acting, should 
all be fused into one whole. He decided that this could not be done 
without using mythical legends for the poetry and abolishing all 
formal construction in the music, which must Fons like one long 
fantasia, instead of being cut up into separate pieces. This is a brief 
summary of his leading theories. 

Wagner now prepared to illustrate his theories by a work on the 
largest scale. This is called ‘ The Nibelung’s Ring,” and in its en- 
tirety lasts four evenings. It was more than twenty years before he 
finally completed it; but he neglected it for several years while he 
wrote and composed “ Tristan,” which is on an Arthurian legend, and 
‘The Mastersingers of Nurenburg,” which is a homely comic opera. 
In 1861 he received permission to return to Germany, where these 
two works were performed at Munich. ‘“ The Mastersingers " at once 
became an immense favorite everywhere, but ‘* Tristan " is the most 
difficult music ever composed, and even now is seldom attempted. 
Patronized by the King of Bavaria, with a very strong body of en- 
thusiastic adherents among younger musicians, with his four earlier 
operas and ‘‘ The Mastersingers "’ favorites with the public, and con- 
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stantly performed everywhere, Wagner was now a very great per- 
sonage in the artistic world. He determined that a theater should be 
built specially for the performance of ‘ The Nibelung’s Ring,” and 
selected the little town of Bayreuth, in Northern Bavaria, once the 
capital of a small principality, and afterwards famous as the residence 
of Jean Paul Richter, A theater utterly unlike any other was de- 
signed ; money was subscribed from all parts of the world, and at 
last the stupendous work, which had taken so many years to pro- 
duce, was performed three times in August, 1876. The theater was 
not used again until 1882, when “ Parsifal,’’ Wagner's last work, was 
produced with magnificent success. He died the following winter at 
Venice. 
oo — 


THE SEVEN AGES OF A PIANO, 


VEN as with a man, is it with his quadrupedal creation, the 
< piano. Its seven ages, from birth to passing away, reveal 

successive stages of development and decay. In its first stage 
the piano, fresh from the hands of its builders, is as a child, an 
unknown quantity as to possibilities. Its voice has not been heard 
beyond its cradle, its beauty has not met the eye of any outside the 
great factory. Then comes its e#/ree into the world, its revealment 
to the patrons of the dealer that launches the new-born piano upon 
its career, that sends it forth to be the pride of its owner and pur- 
chaser. Assuming the type of the instrument taken to be a piano of 
the average quality and cost, the five years that follow its first pur- 
chase is the golden age of its existence. Itis a household god, hold- 
ing a place of honor and reverence in the sanctuary of home. This 
is the meridian of the melodic quadruped's existence. The second 
age comes on with a rapidity proportionate to the powers of resistance 
possessed by the piano, and the use to which it is subjected. If by 
reason of strength this second age be prolonged to ten years, yet are 
the later years of this decade full of melancholy. The devotion of 
the home circle no longer goes out to the piano; its voice, though 
still sweet, has lost its power to hold and charm. The third age is 
begun when the voice of the instrument takes on a tin-pan quality, 
when many tunings and frequent repairs fail to restore the lost quali- 
ties, when the household listens to the twanging strings under protest 
and with openly voiced longings for a new piano. In the fourth age 
of the now scarred and slighted piano it is banished from the home 
to be given in exchange and as part payment for its successor. From 
the salernoms of the dealer it goes forth to assume the fifth stage of 
its downward career. It lifts up its cracked voice in the best room of 
a cheap boarding-house, and its treatment in that dismal place is 
often sufficient to make its very varnish curl up in anguish, _ Its sur- 
roundings have become plebian, and there is no tenderness or music 
in the souls of those that thump the yellow keys of the humbled 
instrument. The sixth age of the piano is a short step further. The 
rapidly aging instrument goes back to the dealer, is rented by the 
humblest householder and taken to a dismal little room to be 
pounded out of all semblance to a musical instrument. When the 
dying instrument proves too far gone to give return for one or two 
dollars a month it enters its seventh and final age by way of the 
auction room. Here it is put through its forlorn paces—much as is 
the casein the horse-market with decrepit steeds— until five dollars is 
paid for what cost five hundred. The shattered, almost voiceless old 
quadruped drags out its last hours in some home that is also the 
home of p »verty, and in a few months the collapse follows, and the 
dead piano is but fit for firewood. Gifted with the power of speech, 
as well as of melody, every old piano could recite a narrative of its 


. 


vicissitudes that would recall, in their nature and succession, the | 


episodes of a human life's history. From its cradle to its grave the 
piano. as a companion of man, takes on a measure of his experi- 
ences.—/%t/shurgh Bulletin. 

oo -——— 


PUNS AND COMIC OPERA. 


; HE prevailing fashions in “ puns" has inspired the following 
editorial in the New York 7ytéune: It seems that we are to 
be more than usually blessed with comic opera this summer. 

Every other theater, nearly, is bringing forward, or has already 

brought forward, a light opera; and this suggests the thought as to 

what will probably be the average badness of the puns which will, 
as we may say, infest these combinations of light and glitter, pretty 
faces and tuneful music. 

Old John Dennis remarked nearly two hundred years ago, on the 
occasion of a play upon words which must have been particularly 
atrocious, that ‘a man who could make so vile a pun would not 
scruple to pick a pocket.’ If the pun was as bad as many intro- 
duced into modern comic operas, we doubt not that he was right; no 
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}man could be blamed for keeping a close hold on his purse when 
the author of some of these was about; a man seldom has one par 
\ticularly bad vice without some others, and when we hear a man 
|make a pun which is considerably worse than the average, we may 
| rightly suspect that he is not above an occasional excursion into his 
|neighbor’s pocket. Many habitual inebriates are beginning to be 
| looked upon as in reality diseased, and more fit for the hospital than 
|the jail; and the time will no doubt come when we shall yet tele- 
phone for an ambulance and have the man at the dinner-table who 
makes a particularly vicious pun taken away to a suitable place of 
| retreat. Whether in the future the chronic punster is looked upon as 
ja criminal or a subject for medical treatment, we are confident that 
| in either case he will not be tolerated at large any more than a burg 
| lar or a victim of the small-pox. We refer, of course, to the chroni 
professional punster, who goes about continually with a smile on his 
| face, but a base pun in his heart. But these punsters whom we meet 
on the street, in the course of business, or at dinner, may be in a 
measure avoided. We can turn away from them with a groan, and 
avoid them as much as possible in the future; but the puns in the 
comic opera are different; we usually can only endure. The comic 
opera puns are nearly always of the decidedly baser sort, for, of 
course, there may be degrees where all is bad. What idea the 
writers of comic operas have in introducing puns we know not; were 
they producing a serious work, or, better still, a tragedy, their design 
in putting in puns might be more clear. There is nothing to the 
American mind, outside the body of punsters themselves, humorous 
in a pun. Asa race we shrink from them. The natural home of 
the pun may very likely be found in London Punch, but even 
here we believe its glory is fading. Time was when the pun was 
much thought of, especially on the English stage, and Shakespeare 
introduced scores of them into his plays (and the erudite Shakes 
pearean commentator now discovers other scores which he never 
meant), and he doubtless did it to meet a popular demand; but the 
demand is long since past, on the American stage at least—in fact, 
it never existed here—so there is no reason for retaining them in 
comic opera, where they do what they can to make the “‘comic"’ a 
misnomer. 

There are other things which could be safely dropped from the 
comic opera, and chief of these is a large proportion of those hum 
ble dramatic efforts known by our cheerful brother in the profession 
as “local gags."’ This species of pleasantry is sometimes very 
funny, having an excuse for being, but often it is not, and should be 
crushed out by the strong arm of the manager. We think we are 
safe in saying that the possibilities of producing passable “ gags "’ on 
the subject of base-ball are entirely exhausted. We hope so at least 
But even vain efforts in this direction will, we believe, be more a 


| ceptable to the light-opera-going public than any more puns 
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HE Apollo Club, of Chicago, whose subscription concerts under 
2 § Professor Tomlins are the best musical entertajnment by native 
*®* talent that Chicago affords, proposes for next year to select and 
train a vocal force that shall be double the present membership. This 
will undoubtedly raise the Club to a position of unquestioned su 
premacy among musical societies. It plans also that all future con 
certs to subscribers shall be repeated the next evening to audiences 
of ‘working people, artisans, and others, with their families, at 
merely nominal prices of admission, and so to constitute the Club a 
working factor in the elevation of the masses." For each concert 
five thousand tickets are to be sold at from five to twenty-five cents, 
according to location. They will be supplied on application to labor 
assemblies, and to working men and women through large em 
ployers, the idea being to ‘“‘reach out in courtesy to the large, self 
respecting, and charity-repudiating class, who have so little in com 
mon with the moneyed strata of society."" This plan has been care- 
fully considered by the active members of the Club as well as by its 
friends, and they are reported as “all evincing interest and many 
volunteering hearty support.”’ It is certainly a good step in the right 
direction, and it will be interesting to see what response the publi: 
makes. It is possible that the ‘working people" may consider it 
only a charity after all, and let their pride keep them from accepting 
the offer raw & to them. Or it may be that many of those who would 
otherwise attend the subscription concert may neglect it, and attend 
the second, on account of its cheapness, and thus cause the Club to 
suffer a financial loss. Such an offer surely deserves a cordial ac 

ceptance on the part of those for whom it is made. A prominent 
newspaper, however, has already called it an offering to the poor of 
“the crumbs that fall from the rich man's table" and a “ second 
table "' affair, and predicted that the poor will have none of it. The 
pride of the poor is undoubtedly tremendous, but it is doubtful if 
those who are too proud to accept of such an offer would care much 
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for music, or be fully satisfied with any effort for their benefit. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE latest fad in New York is to have banjo 
music at weddings, Recently at a wedding in 
Brooklyn, where the bride herself was an ex- 
pert banjoist, three professionals were hired, 
and the bridal march from ‘* Lohengrin ” and 
Mendelssohn’s ** Wedding March” were picked 
out from the strings of the banjo. 


Now that the season has arrived when all 
our friends and the rest of mankind (excepting 
ourselves) are going to Europe, we find a vast 
amount of comfort in the remark of a traveler, 
who said that he was grievously bitten by 
fleas in every country in Europe except Bel- 
gium. ‘And why not there?” asked a friend. 
‘* I didn’t go there,”’ the traveler replied: 


THE VisiToR is the only paper that under- 
takes to furnish choirs with fresh, new music 
every month for the church service. The plan 
is constantly growing in favor. The more our 
friends interest themselves in making known 
our project, the more and better we shall be 
able to do in this direction. As it is, the con- 
tributors to the VIsIToR include all the best 
writers of church music. 

A MosT admirable book of Organ Voluntaries 
has just been published, in which the author, 
Mr. W. F. Sudds, the well-known composer, 
deviates wholly from the beaten path of book 
makers of recent years. He concluded that 
the ‘* old masters ’’ should have a much needed 
rest; also that book buyers did not care to buy 
again the musical chestnuts which all former 
books have appropriated in common. So in 
this new work all is new or has never before 
been published for the organ, with but two 
exceptions. We have given the book a close 
examination, and can most heartily recommend 
it to organists of all grades as a refreshing de- 
parture from the ordinary methods of com- 


pilers. 


WE shall be pleased to have choir leaders, 
singers, organists, and our Visiror friends 
generally, write us as to their wants and 
wishes in the matter of music for choir use. 


We have our own ideas, of course, but are | 


always willing to receive suggestions from | 


others, and, as far as possible, make use of 
them. 


WE would again call attention to unison 
singing by choirs, Recent additional experi- 


ments with our own choir but more decidedly 


confirm us in the position we have taken in | 


regard to it. It brings the voices into tune 
quickly, makes a pleasing variety in the sing- 
ing of a hymn, and makes available solos and 
duets in anthems that could not otherwise be 
used. Try it, friends. 

Mr, A. R. Parsons has been lecturing in 
New York upon “The Finding of Christ 
Through Art, or Richard Wagner as a Theo- 
logian,”’ 
ple to be inherent in all true art there yet re- 
mains Pilate’s question, ‘* What truth ?” 
and how is it to be answered ? 


is 
Besides, does 
not quite as much depend upon the investi- 
gator as upon the art object? Art reflects what 


While we believe the Christ princi- | 
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is within the person studying it, whether it be | 


Can one see in art 
a principle that is not first within himself ? 


good or evil, does it not ? 


Ir one talks to ordinary persons who know 


something about music, one almost invariably | : 
hoven’s name. 


finds two ideas fixed in their minds, namely, 


that Wagner thought nobody could compose | 


properly but himself and, perhaps, Beethoven, 
and that he habitually attacked melody as a 
barbarism. Both these suppositions are down- 
right absurd, and show complete ignorance of 
Wagner’s words and works; nevertheless there 
is a slight admixture of truth in them. 
Wagner said was that all previous composers 











HIsToRY repeats itself. The story of Han- 
del’s ‘Harmonious Blacksmith ” is well known, 
though the iconoclasts have gotten foul of it 
and proven that the incident. which it is said 
prompted Handel to compose it never hap- 
pened. It possibly is but another version of 
the story related of Pythagoras the Greek, who, 
it is said, observed the difference of the fifth 
and fourth, and measured their intervals, in 
consequence of hearing smiths at an anvil 
striking with hammers of different weights, 
thus producing different sounds. 

AN English critic in a recent lecture declares 
Dvorak (Dvorshak) is to be the greatest of all 


| living composers, though German critics seem 


disposed to deny his merits. In spite of the 


| manifold beauties of his “Stabat Mater,” his 


cantata ‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride,” and his ora- 
torio ‘‘St. Ludmilla,” his instrumental works 
were pronounced even finer, and particularly 
his ‘*Symphonic Variations” for orchestra. 
He has quite shaken himself free from Schu- 
mann’s faults, which have done such harm to 
recent German music, and are much easier to 
imitate than Schumunn’s merits; he has re-in- 


” 


| stated rhythm in its rightful importance, and 


has quite caught Beethoven’s style. The critic 
remarked that one of Dvorak’s later works, a 
sonata for pianoforte and violin, concludes 
with a movement so exactly in Beethoven's 
style that no one would have suspected the 
deception if it had been published under Beet- 
If only he were more careful, 
and more self-critical, and did not immediately 
publish everything he wrote, he might take a 


place among the great composers. But his 


| large works are generally most unequal; his 


What | 


had endeavored to compose operas in which 


the music was everything and the drama noth- 


ing, and that they were wrong in neglecting | 
| not musicians. 


dramatic fitness for the sake of the music. 
As to his supposed dislike to melody, any one 
of his works is sufficient answer. But he held 
that set, formal tunes were suitable only for the 
concert-room. 


THis is the way the London Musical Stand. 
ard refers to von Bulow’s recent visit to Amer- 
ica: 


oratorio was completely spoilt by a bad mid- 
dle part. He has not the lofty aims of Beet- 
hoven, nor yet the patient, lofty self-criticism. 





Players and Musicians. 


All musicians are players, but all players are 





It is one thing to be mechanically correct, 


| and quite another to be both correct and cul- 


tured. 
Merely playing music in strict time, though 


| every note and chord be accurately struck, is 


no more than the organ-grinder can do. Who 


| wants to be only an organ-grinder ? 


‘Dr. Hans von Bulow is in America, and, | 


according to advices from New York, where 
the excitable doctor now is, there has been an 
alarming outburst, caused by the absence of a 
cor anglais from rehearsal. Von Bulow, it is 
said, flew into a passion, broke his baton in 
two, threw one piece into the air, and the other 
at the place which the missing instrument 
should have occupied, then danced off the plat- 
form, and did not re-appear for some time, On 
visiting the Broadway Theater to test its 
acoustics, he pointed to the luxurious stall 


The organ-grinder’s style is of a piece with 
the organ-grinder’s intelligence. Is the style 
and the intelligence satisfactory to you, dear 
pupil? Ifit is, then you have not very far to 
climb to reach your ideal, and when reached 


| you will not be a musician, only a player, and 


for pianoforte recitals, being so conducive to 
slumber. The doctor is not quite satisfied with | 


his reception in America, because less fuss was 
made about his arrival than over the return of 
the Base-ball teams. He intends to master the 
American game at once, seeing that the jour- 





nals take more notice of it than of music. 





quite likely a very poor player at that. 

The term “ musician” was once expressive 
It meant the second table 
everywhere and no respect anywhere. ‘* He 


of opprobium. 


ay ngage : . 
chairs, and asked whether they were invented | ‘** ™U"C!@n Was not considered the highest 


recommendation a few decades ago, The term 
was mostly confined to orchestra players, who 
in those days were neither intelligent nor 
moral enough to hurt them much. To speak 
of one as a musician then was the same as say- 
ing that he was good for nothing else. 




















All this is changed now. A musician, in the 
right sense of the word, play he upon the 
piano, organ, violin or what not, is one who in 
other things beside his specialty, and apart 
from it, is well informed, well behaved, of 
good, moral character, studious, cultured and 
refined. He is well posted in musical history, 
understands the science of harmony, is thor- 
oughly grounded in the theory of music, knows 
all about the great musicians and their works, 
and is capable of forming and expressing in- 
telligent opinions about them. 

He has also a good fund of general informa- 
tion outside of music, is well posted in all cur- 
rent events, can hold his own in conversation 
on all subjects likely to be discussed in social 
gatherings, has an unfeigned respect for all 
that is good and noble in the humanity about 
him, and does his share to make life bearable 
and better. 

Is all this too ideal? May be we are asking 
too much, but we think not. This is what is 
demanded of the musician of to-day. In so far 
as he falls short in any of these qualities he is 
not an all-round, well-developed musician, 
He is only a player. 

Lacking these characteristics he is not a 
musician worthy of the name, though he have 
the mechanical dex'erity of a streak of light- 
ning and the pounding power of a Krupp trip- 
hammer. 





Musical Interpretation. 


We hear a great deal in these latter days 
about “* Readings,” or musical interpretation. 
Mr. Thomas reads a score one way, Mr. 
Gericke anvther, and Messrs. Damrosch and 
Seidl may have still different ways. 

When critics have nothing else to say, it is 
customary for them to discuss the subject of 
‘* readings,” as they are called, and woe betide 
the unlucky conductor who does not hold 
closely to tradition in his interpretation of the 
score, 

What does it really matter if a certain sym- 
phonic movement is played a little differently 
to-day than it was yesterday? What of it, if 
a certain passage is a little louder or softer, or 
faster or slower, at one time than another? What 
if conductors do understand and interpret dif- 
ferently? Nay; what matters it if the same 
conductor gives a different performance at one 
time than he may do or may have done at 
another time. 

Music does not express definite thought. It 
cannot mean the same thing to all persons, 
neither does it mean the same thing at all 
times to the same person. Music affects the 
emotions or plays upon them at least. Emo- 
tions are not the same always. Men change 
their moods as often or oftener than they do 
their garments. Why should not their inter- 
pretation change also ? 

Did Beethoven, the man of ever-changing 
moods, ever play anything twice in just the 
same tempo, and with just the same expres- 
sion? Did Mendelssohn, who deprecated, aye, 
even denounced the attempt to affix titles and 
interpretations to his ‘* Songs Without Words,” 








did he invariably play his music as if it were 
set in ruts of thought and feeling? No; 


neither of these great men did this abomina- |) kt of the Twenty-fifth Turnerfest of North 


tion ; both laughed at and ridiculed those who 
attempted it. 

There are doubtless certain limits within 
which the mind of man can exercise the utmost 
freedom and independence, These limits are 
well defined by the structure and nature of the 
composition, and will be recognized and 
heeded by all intelligent men. 

To attempt to force all conductors and 
players to observe the same formalities at all 
times and under all circumstances is very much 
like bringing the ancient and cruel Procrustean 
principle into vogue gain. 

Let us have variety—intelligent variety. We 
do not wear the garments of ancient days any 
more. Why should we be required to don the 
mental habiliments of those whose environ- 
ments were quite unlike our own? 


City Hotes. 


Prof. Doerner’s playing of the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie No. 14, at his recent recital, was the best 
we have ever heard of this opus. 





A vocal and instrumental concert hy the St. 
Czxcilia Mannerchor, A. J. Boex, Director, 
took place May 8th at Music-Vereins Hall, with 
the following assistance: Miss M. Schuler, 
Piano; Mr. Adolph Woest, Jr., Violin ; Otto 
Haas, Zither. 


Messrs. Doerner and Andres are to appear 
in duets at the Music Teachers’ Meeting in 
Philadelphia ; also, at the the Ohio meeting at 
Cleveland, when also are to appear Mr. Geo. 
Schneider, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson and 
other well-known Cincinnati talent. 


Mr. John Yoakley has composed three pieces 
for the pianoforte which are now in the press 
of the John Church Co., of this city. They 
have received the commendation of our best 
musicians, such as Geo. Schneider, etc., and 
will be used by them in their work. 


Miss Agnes Knox, from Canada, is a very 
promising candidate for public favor. She is 
an elocutionist of rare talent, and proposes to 
spend a short time in touring in the States this 
season, She is warmly endorsed by Prof, Geo. 
L. White, former manager of the “ Jubilee 
Singers.” 

The music schools are now having their an- 
nual examinations and exhibitions. Judging 
from the class of work placed upon the pro- 
grams we believe that a decided advance has 
been made during the past year, both in the 
class of works studied and in the manner of 
performing them. 

Mr. Waugh Lauder, who has come to this 


city to take charge of the music in Wesleyan 
College, is a talented and cultured musician, 


and the Visitor, knowing him by reputation, | 
| er, and are pleased to note that others confirm 


extends him a hearty welcome to Cincinnati, 
and congratulates the College upon this valua- 
ble accession to its faculty. 


Miss Muldoon’s singing of Rodney’s “ Cal- 
vary” recently at the New Jerusalem Church, 
corner of Fourth and John streets, was a 
revelation even to those who were already 
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P.S. Gilmore and his great Military Band, 
assisted by distinguished vocalists, gave a 
series of concerts May 3d, 4th and 5th, for the 


| America. Mr. G, brought his guns and apn- 





familiar with this charming young lady’s vocal | 


ability. Such feeling, such expression, such 
clear enunciation, are as delightful as they are 
tare, and it is a real comfort to listen to a 
singer who appreciates the fact that listeners 
have some rights that singers are bound to 


respect. 


vils with him, and closed each program with 
anvil and artillery accompaniment, a /a Boston 
Peace Jubilee. 


Why has Mr. Henschel dropped the “‘e’ 
from his first name? We know Georg is the 
German method of spelling the word, but he 
has become so identified with English musical 
enterprises, and having at one time adopted 
the English spelling of his name, it seems 
foolish and affected to change again. Spell 
it with an “‘e,”’ George. 


The May Festival chorus rehearsals have 
closed for the season. All the work in hand 
for the next Festival has been ‘‘ roughed out,”’ 
Next fall the polishing process will begin. 
This being an off year the chorus has not at- 
tracted public attention to any great degree, 
but the work has been going on steadily and 


| etfectually under Mr. Ehrgott’s direction, all 


the past winter and spring. 


George Schneider gives Saturday morning 
recitals each week at his musical scha | 
for the benefit of his pupils. A happy idea 
introduced into recent recitals is that of 
having his advanced pupils take turn in as- 
sisting him in the duet portions of the pro- 
grams. This is better than having finished 
artists like himself do this work, for no better 
training can a pupil have than that acquired in 
the above manner. 


The Indianapolis May Musical Festival was 
held May 27th, 28th and 29th, Carl Barus, 
director, A large chorus and orchestra and 
eminent solo talent took part. Emma Juch, 
Signor Perotti, Herr Fischer, Helene von 
Doenhof, Adele Aus der Ohe, and other well 
known artists were present, Five concerts were 
given, at which standard works were presented. 
We have as yet no report from Indianapolis, 


but from what we know of the talented con- 
ductor, so long a resident of Cincinnati, we are 
assured that musically, at least, the Festival 


Was a success. 


After the splendid success of the first two 
years of the Fisk Jubilee Singers, Central Ten- 
nessee College, the school for the higher edu 


cation of the Freedmen, e: tablished by the M. 
E. Church in Nashville, sent out a company of 
singers called the ‘‘ Tennesseeans,”’ who raised 
some money, by their concerts and in contri- 
butions, for that school. They have since 
traveled extensively, especially in the West, 
where they were very popular. Mr. B. W. 
Thomas, the well-known baritone, for many 
years with the Jubilee Singers, has brought 
together the best of the Tennesseeans, and is 
seeking to re-establish the company in public 
favor. 


Miss Anita Muldoon of Louisville, Ky., now 
studying with Mr. Foley of this city, was the 
soprano soloist at the May Concert given by 
the Louisville Apollo Club. We have of late 
frequently spoken of this talented young sing- 


our estimate of her ability. The local papers 


are enthusiastic in praise of her singing at this 
concert, one of them, the Courier-Journal, 
speaking of her as follows: ‘*Miss Muldoon’s 
singing was a surprise to the audience, both in 
voice and method, Her voice is fresh, pure, 
and ringing, of an exquisitely musical quality, 


and her complete control and beautiful method 
of using it show that she has made the best 


use of her two years of study.”’ Miss Mul- 
doon’s numbers were a selection from Mas- 
senet’s ‘* Herodiade,” ‘‘In Our Boat,”’ by 


Mackenzie, with violin obligato, ‘‘ Florian’s 
Song,” by Godard; and for encores, “ My 
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Lady’s Bower,’”’ by Hope Temple, and the 
favorite bolero ‘ In Sevilla.” 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a 
concert Tuesday evening, May 14, at which 
Mr, Wm. Gericke, its talented conductor, made 
his farewell appearance in this city, as he has 
resigned his position and is about to return to 
Europe. The soloists were Mr, and Mrs, 
Henschel and Mr. C, M. Loeffler. The Orches- 
tra sustained its well-earned reputation and 
gave a performance that was thoroughly enjoy- 
able in every respect. If Mr. Gericke’s ‘‘ read- 
ings”’ differed from others, they gave no 
occasion for criticism. His ability and culture 
is acknowledged everywhere, and what he 
gave was intelligent and in harmony with the 
traditions, though we care very little, person- 
ally for ‘* tradition,” so-called. More of this 
anon, 


The Gilsey Benefit Concert given by Prof. 
Ebann’s Orchestra Class took place before a 
large audience Friday evening, May 24th. The 
program was a fine one, including solos and 
obligatos by George Gilsey, Miss Alma F. 
Mann, Miss Price, Miss Levy, Masters Xarger, 
Friedlander, and Miss Sachs. The playing of 
Auber’s overture to ** Fra Diavola,’’ was a_re- 
markable performance for young players, We 
have often heard it less satisfactorily executed 
by older and more pretentious organizations, 
Master Gilsey and Miss Mann each played 
difficult violin solos in a manner that calls for 
words of hearty commendation, All did well, 
surprisingly well, when the extreme youth of 
the class as a whole is taken in consideration, 
Prof. Ebann has reason to be proud of his 
pupils, and the pupils may congratulate them- 
selves upon having Prof. Ebann for their in- 


structor, 
i Al 


Concerts and Conventions. 


The Singing Class ‘‘A”’ of Central Tennessee 
College recently gave a very successful per- 
formance of ‘“* Under the Palms,” with Miss 
Lulu Evans pianiste, 


‘* David, the Shepherd , Boy,” Root and 
Butterworth’s beautiful cantata, was given at 
Medford, Mass., with good success. There was 
a chorus of eighty voices and orchestra, Di- 
rector, Mr. Chas. H. Webster; pianist, Mr. 
Frank Paine. 

Prof. C. C. Case closed his large Choral 
Union Classes in Louisville, Ky., with two 
grand concerts the last week in May. The 
first was a ‘floating concert’? on a large 
steamer on the river ; the second in McCauley’s 
Opera House. 


The pupils of Miss F. A. Hollinshed, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., gave their annual concert May 
14th, which was a decided success in every 
respect. The local papers speak in warmest 
terms of praise of the concerts, The program 
was of a high order of merit, and the people of 
Nashville are to be congratulated upon having 
such an efficient instructor among them. 


Raphael Koester’s School of Music, Spring- 
field, gave its fourth concert May 2d, with a 
fine miscellaneous program of great merit. 
leachers of Mr. Koester’s stamp are doing a 
great and good work in quiet ways for the im- 
provement of musical taste and culture in 
their respective localities, which cannot fail to 
have a beneficial effect on the general musical 
status of the country at large. 


Mr. W. W. Lauder, the new teacher of 
music at the Wesleyan College, gave a recital 
and reception at Memorial Hall May 16th. The 
program was lengthy and somewhat heavy, 
but the talented musician made it not only 
endurable, but interesting. Mr. Lauder is 
well known in musical circles in the East, and 
will, we are sure, prove a valuable addition to 
the musical fraternity of Cincinnati. 


| 





Prof. Geo. H. Rowe is to have charge of the 
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music school of the Music Normal School of | 
the San Marcas Chautauqua, Texas, begin- | 


ning June 26th and continuing five weeks. 


Prof. Rowe lectured before the Musical Union, | 
Austin, Texas, April 29th, and at San Marcas | 


May Ist. This wide-awake teacher is becom- 


ing a prominent element in Southern musical | 
|} and Treasurer, Robert Bonner, 60 Williams 


| street, Providence, R. 1. 


culture, and has already made a good impres- 
sion upon it. 


Our good friend, Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, has | 
met with her usual great success in the annual | 
recitals of the St. Mary's Institute, St. Louis, | 


where-she has had charge of the music depart- 


ment for many years, The Xepud/ic thus refers | 


to a recent rehearsal: ‘The rehearsal of 
Friday evening was perhaps a finer achieve- 
ment of musical training, admirable melody 
and fine phrasing than any that has preceded it, 
and was fistened to with delight by a cultured 
audience that completely packed the exhibi- 
tion hall of the school, and this, too, follow- 
ing a class rehearsal given Friday morning, 
at which there were over 300 visitors. Indeed, 
so great is the demand for seats at these re- 
hearsals that it has become necessary to repeat 
the concerts, and issue invitations for the dif- 
ferent evenings, the second concert of Friday's 
rehearsal to take p'ace next Friday. The 
singers were applauded to the very echo, and 
Mrs. Brainard, their faithful and talented 
teacher, was freighted down with floral offer- 
ings of the most elaborate and beautiful kind. 
The program was remarkably pleasing, and 
had the charm of variety, and many uncommon 
and also new selections,” 


The Elmira May Festival for 1889 closed 
with a grand concert Friday evening, May 
1oth, at which Dr. Root’s new cantata ‘* Beth- 
lehem” was performed for the firsttime. The 
cantata was finely sung and cordially received. 
A local paper thus speaks of the work: ‘‘ It is 
a very musical but not difficult work, and the 
chorus succeeded in learning it thoroughly 
during the few days of the festival. Dr, Root’s 
training in expression enabled them to bring 
out its good points very well indeed. The solo 
parts were very effectively sung by Mrs. 
Charles Herbert Clarke (Jean Herrick), Mr. 
Clarke and Dr. Carl Martin, all of New York, 
and Miss Ella E. Harris, contralto, of this 
city. Part second of the cantata, ‘* The Flight 
into Egypt,” contains considerable dramatic 
and Cescriptive music. The third part, “ The 
Return,” is very strong, the finale, especially, 
introduced by a very fine soprano solo, being 
an excellent exhibition of Dr, Root’s powers 
asa composer. The worthy author and con- 
ductor has good reason to be happy over this 
first production of his cantata.” The Festival 
was a great success, and much credit is due to 
Mr. Hamer for his admirable management of 
the whole affair. 





American College of Musicians. 


Through the courtesy of the Council of the 
University of New York, the annual examina- 
tions of the A. C. M. will be held thi8 year at 
the University, University Place, New York 


city. The Theoretic Examination will take 
place on Friday and Saturday, June 28th and 
29th. There will be two sessions daily, from 
9:30 a. m. to 12:30, and from 3 to 6 p. m, Nine 
hours will be allowed for the papers on Mu- 
sical Theory, embracing Harmony, Counter- 
point, Form, Acoustics, Terminology, and His- 
tory, and three hours for the special paper in 
connection with the instrumental and vocal 
examinations. The Demonstrative Examina- 
tions in the various departments wil! commence 
on Monday, July Ist, at 9:30 a. m., and will 
continue until all the candidates are examined. 
The Organ Examination will be held at 











Grace Church, corner of Broadway and Tenth 
street. 

The annual meeting of the College for the 
election of officers, etc., will be held at the 
University on Monday, July tst, at 8 p. m. 

Full information concerning the examina- 
tions, and copies of the new edition of the 
Prospectus can be obtained of the Secretary 





Carl Rosa. 


The famous English operatic impresario Mr, 
Carl Rosa died in Paris on the 30th of April. 
Although many of his friends were aware that 
he had caught cold, no one had the remotest 
idea that Mr. Rosa was in actual danger. 
When he left London for Paris on Good Friday 
night he was apparently in the best of health 
and spirits, He was delighted that the scheme 
of amalgamating his own and Mr, Augustus 
Harris’ musical enterprises, which had been so 
long in negotiation, had been satisfactorily 
concluded on the previous day; and to a 
friend he expressed his satisfaction that if any- 
thing should now happen to him, a competent 
director would not be wanting for carrying on 
the various undertakings to which he had de- 
voted the greater part of his active life. At 
Dover he declined to join Messrs. Harris and 
Mancinelli at supper, declaring he was nt 
hungry, and he insisted on pacing the deck in 
the cold air during the Channel passage. Be- 
fore the train arrived in Paris Mr. Rosa was in 
great pain, but he was put to bed at the hotel, 
and on Easter Monday was joined by his wife. 
A week later his symptoms grew alarming, and 
in the course of the night he died under pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances. Karl August 
Nicholas Rose—or, as he was subsequently 
better known, Carl Rosa—was born at Ham- 
burg on March 22, 1843. He as a lad studied 
in his native town under Lindenau (a friend of 
Mendelssohn and a violinist of the school of 
Spohr), and as a juvenile prodigy of seven he 
made his debut in 1850, and played a concerto 
by Jansa. As a prodigy of about eleven he 
also made a tour through England, Scotland, 
Denmark and Germany, his cheval de bataille be- 
ing a concerto by Viotti, On the death of 
Lindenau in 1859 young Rosa was sent to 
the Leipzig Conservatory, where he was a 
pupil of the famous class which included 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Walter Bache, Grieg, 
Dudley Buck, Dannreuther, Franklin Taylor, 
and J. F. Barnett. His masters at Leipzig 
were David, Dreyschock, Hauptmann, and 
Richter. In 1863 he became first violinist in 
the Hamburg Town Orchestra, In 1866 he re- 
turned to London, and, on the recommenda- 
tion of Sullivan, his fellow pupil at Leipzig 
(whose pikes oie in E was produced for the 
first time in England on the same occasion), he 
made his regular deéuf on March toth, 1866, at 
the Crystal Palace, where he played the slow 
movement from Spohr’s Eleventh Concerto, 
Chorley, in speaking of “ Herr Rose,” says 
that ‘* his violin playing is adroit, technically, 
well finished, and showing propriety rather 
than depth of feeling ; but he has no faults to 
unlearn, and has a modesty of style which be- 
speaks the true artist.” 

Very soon afterwards Mr, Rosa was engaged 
by the late Col, Bateman for Madame Parepa's 
American concert tour. The mutual affection 
between the violinist and the prima donna was 
almost a case of love at first sight, and four 
months after arriving in New York—that is to 
say, on February 26th, 1867—-Mr. Rosa and 
Madame Parepa were married, The lady was 
then a widow, her first husband, Capt. de 
Wolfe Carvell, having died at Lima two years 
before. 

The two started the famous Parepa-Rosa 
Opera Company in America, playing Italian 










and English opera, with Wachtel, Rose Hersee, 
Formes, Santley, Ronconi, and others as chief 
artists, and realizing a large fortune. Return- 
ing in 1873 they resolved to establish an 
operatic troupe in England, and for this pur- 
pose took Drury Lane, intending to open it in 
1874 with an English version of ** Lohengrin,” 
The enterprise was abandoned on the sudden 
death of Madame Parepa; but in 1875 Mr. 
Carl Rosa, who some time later became a 
naturalized British subject, founded the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, which he has so suc- 
cessfully carried on for fourteen years. He 
spoke several languages fluently, was an ex- 
perienced stage manager, and though a hard 
taskmaster was with his company a deserved 
favorite as a man of business and a man of his 
word, With the public he was always popular, 
while in private life he was greatly esteemed 
for his breadth of intellect, liberality of views, 
generosity of heart, and scrupulous sense of 
honor. Rosa, who married a second wife some 
years ago, leaves a widow and four children. 





Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 


AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, 
JULY 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1889. 


TUESDAY, JULY 2.— The Academy of Music 
will be open from io A, M, until 6 P. M., to en- 
able members and the public to procure their 
tickets for membership and concerts. The 
board of vice-presidents will meet at 4 P. M. in 
one of the rooms of the Academy of Music to 
transact such business as may come before 
them. 7:30, Reception and banquet, under the 
charge of the local comniittee. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 3.—9:30 A. M., Address 
of welcome, 9:45 A. M., President’s Address. 
10:15 A, M., Reports of vice-presidents, dele- 
gates, etc. 10:45 A. M., Essay—* National 
Associations and their Duties,” by Mr. Edward 
Chadfield, Derby, England, Honorary General 
Secretary of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Musicians of England. Answered by 
Max Leckner, of Indianapolis, Ind. 2:30 p. 
M., Chamber Concert, Pianists, Miss Lucie 
E. Manson, of New York; Miss Louise 
Veling, of New York; vocalist, Mr. William 
Courtney, of New York, 3:30 P. M., Report 
of Board of Vice-Presidents on Nomination. 
3:45 P. M., Essays—Teaching and Teaching 
Reform. Piano, A. R. Parsons, New York 
city. Discussion—Piano, Arthur Foote, of 
Boston, Mass.; C. Sternburg, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
E. B, Story, Northampton, Mass.; Miss Amy 
Fay, Chicago, Ill. Organ, A. A. Stanley, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; H, O. Farnum, Springfield, 
Ohio. 8:00 P. M., Organ concert. ». D. 
Wood, of Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Frank Dona- 
hoe, of Boston, > sm A, A. Stanley, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. With ass'stance, 

‘THURSDAY, JULY 4.—9:30 a. M.—Essays: 
Vocal—Wm. Courtney, of New York. Chorus 

DiscussioN—Vocal——-Charles Abercrombie, 
of Chicago, Il. Choras—Frederic W. Root, 
of Chicago, IL; Wm, Tomlins, of Chicago, III. 
2:30 Pp, M,, Chamber concert—Pianists, Henry 
G, Andres, Cincinnati, Ohio; Armin W., 
Doerner, Cincinnati, Ohio. Vocalists, Miss 
Mary Buckley, contralto, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. 
Jacob Benzing, basso, Boston, Mass. 3:30 P. 
M., Essay—Theory ; Dr, H. A. Clark, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, Discussion—J. C. Fillmore, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Johannes Wolfram, Canton, 
Ohio; Thomas Tapper, Boston, Mass. 5:30 
Pp. M., Election of officers: 8:00 p, M., Orches- 
tral Concert of American Compositions: 


Pianist, Miss Neally Stevens, of Chicago, IIl.; 
Violinist, Mr. Gustav Hille,of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Vocalist, Miss Josephine Le Clair, New 
York, and others, 
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FRIDAY, JULY 5.--9:30 A. M., Essay—-Public 
Schools, O. B. Brown, Malden, Mass. Dis- 
cussion——H. E. Holt, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Emma A. Thomas, Detroit, Mich, 11:30 A. 
mM., Chamber concert: Pianists, Miss kmma 
C. Hahr, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Adele Lewing, 
Chicago, Ill.; vocalist, Mr. S, Kronberg, bari- 
tone, Boston, Mass, 2:30 Pp. M., Chamber con- 
cert: Pianist, Mrs, Dory Burmeister-Petersen, 
of Baltimore, Md.; vocalist, Miss Helen J. 
Boice, Philadelphia, Pa. 3:30 Pp. M., Unfin- 
ished business. 8:00 Pp. M., Orchestral Concert 
of American Compositions; Pianist, Mr. 
August Hyllested, Chicago, II1.; vocal and 
other assistance. 


a <A 


Sounds of Nature. 


The sonata has been called the most perfect 
form of piano music known, and in that, al- 
though Haydn and Mozart excelled, Beetho- 
ven is the chief of all the composers, and all 
that can be said by a single instrument has 
been written for the voice of the piano. But 
although it takes a Beethoven to make the 
theme and its variations one, and although it 
takes the first of mechanicians and designers to 
elaborate the instrument that is to give them 
musical expression, and although it takes pa- 
tience and skill and talent and sometimes even 
genius to be able to use brain and fingers so as 
to interpret the thought of Beethoven, yet 
there is another music, unwritten, and to be 
played on no one instrument, and it takes 
neither genius nor mechanism nor industry to 
hear and feel and ‘nterpret these unformulated 
strains of nature—that music which exists ev- 
erywhere throughout creation, which has its 
tone in every object, which resounds where the 
sea touches the shcre, where the snow sifts 
through the air, where the voice strikes the 
hill-side, where the leaves stir against one 
another, where the wind wings and the stars 
soar through space. To read this music one 
needs no ancient or cecret art, no wrilien page, 
no instrument—nothing but a soul, One can 
not criticise it; one cannot say its time is im- 
perfect, its measures are incorrect ; but one can 
watch its themes develop almost as easily as in 
the music rendered by the player where the 
left hand keeps the time and marks the meas- 
ure, the ‘‘leader of the orchestra,” as Beet- 
hoven himself said; while the right hand 
wanders away at his own sweet will in all sub- 
tle freedom of variation to return to it again. 

One hears the melancholy in the wail of the 
rising wind at twilight, when the trees murmur 
together in sadness; one recognizes it, marks 
it deepen and strengthen, diminish and die 
away ; one hears the joy of a sea-breeze in the 
sunshine singing in over the crested ridges, 
and sighing itself softly away in full content as 
it washes up the sand; one hears the hum of 
happiness any summer morning blending in a 
rich chord with the murmur of bees, the flutter 
of idle insects, the soft rustle of boughs, the 
singing of distant birds; one gets the note of 
ineffable sweetness and sadness in the sound of 
evening bellsstrained through reaches of airand 
floating over water, of aerial remotenessand alien 
indifference in the far-off fleeting of the echo ; 
one gets the voice of conquest roaring on its 
way in the cry of the wintry storm ; for in ev- 
erything, from the resonance of granite to the 
whispering of a breath, the stroke of the stone- 
cutter’s hammer, the measured falling of the 
flail, there is music for the ear that can hear it; 
and even when the tones held in the heart of 
all these separate objects of nature are not 
music in themselves, and struck together make 
not music, but discord, yet as the sound re- 
cedes it filters itself to harmony, for the dis- 
cord dies before the sound does, and leaves 
only at last a sweet sonority swimming and 
failing along the air. 





Musical Mopper. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
When Washington was president 
As cold as any icicle, 
He never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle 


He read by no electric lamp, 
Nor heard about the Yellowstone 
He never licked a postage stamp, 
And never saw a telephone 
His trousers ended at the knees, 
By wire he could not send dispatch 
He filled his lamp with whale oi! grease 
And never had a match to scratch 


But in these days it's come to pass, 
All work is with such dashing done 
We've all those things; but then, alas 
We seem to have no Washington 
Ropert J. BURDETT 


She was so inconsolable for the death of her 
husband that when she played the piano she 
touched only the black keys. 


** Johnny, I have discovered that you have 
taken more maple sugar than I gave you.” 

** Yes, grandma ; ** I’ve been making believe 
there was another little boy spending the day 
with me,” 


** Will you love me when I’m old?” sang 
the ancient soubrette. ‘‘ How old?” 
a shrill voice from the gallery. The singer did 
not reply, but the audience smiled when the 
curtain dropped showing a century plant in 
full bloom. 


came in 


SPEECHES TO BE LiveD Down.—The Misses 
Brown—*‘ Oh, so glad to see you, Mary. But 
we've such dreadful colds we can’t Azss you, 
dear. We can only shake hands, Fair Visitor 
**Oh dear, how sad! I hope you haven't got 
a cold, Mr. Brown ?”’ 


*‘ Good 


Little 


BUSINESS vs. PLEASURE.— Mother 
ness me! Is that Irene at the piano?” 
Son—*“ Yes, Ma.” ‘* Well, go ask her what 
she is doing. If she is practicing, she can 
keep on until the hour is up; but if she is 
playing, tell her to stop.” 


Magistrate—‘‘ What is your name ?”’ 
Facetious Tramp—‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 


‘*Eh? Who—why, bless me, I thought 
Robert Elsmere was a preacher.” 
**VYes, y’r honor, I was. This is what 


doubtin’ hez brought me to.” 

“‘ Are your parents at home?”’ asked a gen 
tleman of a young woman who responded to 
his knock on the door of a cabin down in 
Georgia. 

**My parent mother is, but my parent 
father are not,” was the unexpected reply, 
given in a comically precise and mincing man- 
ner. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


* I think it very queer,”’ she said, 
** And so does Jack, 
The sunshine makes some things grow white 
And some grow black.’ 
** I tried to bleach myself,’’ she said, 
** And so did Jack ; 
The sheets you spread were white as snow 
But we—turned black.’ 
Wide- Awake 


nn 


Musical servants are now, we see, constantly 
enquired for, One advertisement for a 
‘*Mother’s help,” tells us that the applicant 
‘‘must be a good needlewoman, understand 
dressmaking, teach music, a thorough lady, 
and early riser.” Another, for ‘‘ An attractive 
young lady'’ to help in the bar of a smail 
hotel, requires that she shall be “‘ domesticated 
and a competent pianiste,”” The salary for 
these accomplishments is £12 a year in each 
case, but the hotel-keeper discreetly terms it 
** wages,” 
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Music in Boston. 


Boston, May 16, 1889. 

The season has been educational with a ven- 
geance. After Seidl had trained us in Wagner, 
and Bilow had given us a solid dose of Beet- 
hoven in the shape of four sonata recitals, the 
Boylston Club came to the front with an edu- 
cational concert devoted to the history of the 
glee and madrigal. Like all educational con- 
certs this was over two hours long, and had 
analytical notes on the program. ‘The latter 
were by Mr. Geo, L, Osgood (director of the 
society) and aided much in the comprehension 
of the numbers. The chorus sang marvelously 
well, and spite of the length of the concert 
there was no trace of dullness or flagging of 
interest. The addition of a chorus of boys’ 
voices to some of the old numbers was a very 
happy thought, and gave the requisite color to 
several of the madrigals and glees. Miss 
Bessie S, Brown played two piano numbers 
exquisitely. The program was rich in an- 
tique lore, giving numbers by De Lasso, 
Waelrent, Palestrina, and several of the old 
English madrigalists. It extended down to 
the present time, ending with Benedict and G, 
A. Macfarren, Even simple rounds were on 
the list, illustrating certain phases of contra- 
puntal development. 

Biilow gave us a farewell recital, at which he 
made an excellent impression, His playing of 
Brahms’ Op. I was a magnificent specimen of 
broad piano playing, and, in fact, the work 
is almost too grand for the instrument it is 
composed for. For once, too, the pianist made 
a good effect in a dreamy and tender selection, 
Schubert's ** Impromptu Elegie,’ in which he 
displayed a poetic feeling which I have not 
hitherto given him credit for. Per contra, he 
played Rubinstein’s ‘ Barcarolle” as if it were 
« boat race, and the demon of haste seemed 
to seize upon Raff's Suite, which was given 
at limited express speed. But the performance 
of the Liszt numbers at the end of the concert 
was most excellent, and the doctor left Boston 
in a halo of glory. 

I wish that you could have heard the last 
concert of the Symphony Orchestra, not only 
for the excellent playing, but for the sake of 
the great enthusiasm displayed. It was an oc- 
casion of especial importance, for it not only 
ended the orchestral season, but it terminated 
Mr. Gericke’s service here. For five years 
Mr, Gericke has labored most faithfully, and 
his work has borne fruit in an orchestra 
which stands in advance of every American 
organization, and which may be compared 
even with the great Lamoureux orchestra of 
Paris. Mr. Gericke is to receive a final benefit 
concert next week, but the conclusion of his 
regular work was at this concert, and the pub- 
lic recognized this in a startling manner, 
When the conductor entered, as if moved by a 
spontaneous impulse, the whole audience rose 
to its feet, and for some five minutes remained 
standing, cheering, shouting, and waving hats 
and handkerchiefs. A still greater ovation took 
place at the close. What is left to be done at 
the farewell concert in the matter of testifying 
appreciation I know not; certainly the scene 
was more like one at La Scala in Milan than 
an event in calm and phlegmatic Boston, Schu- 
bert’s Ninth Symphony formed the closing 
piece of the season, and was read with more 
vigor than Mr. Gericke has ever displayed, for 
he is elegant rather than emphatic, a musical 
giant in kid gloves, 

At present the orchestra is largely German, 


and it is to be led again by a German, for Mr, | 
Arthur Nikisch, of Leipsic, is to assume con- | 


trol in October. But there may gradually 
come a change in the first half of this state- 
ment, for the New England Conservatory of 
Music is doing much at present to push for- 
ward orchestral study. Prof. Claus, of the 
faculty, has some promising pupils on the 





brass instruments and clarinet, and Herr Emil 
Mahr is doing good work with ensemble 
classes, There is a New England Conservatory 
Orchestra in operation, and the regular violin 
and viola and ’cello classes prosper apace, the 
first named being especially crowded, Decid- 
edly, Messrs, Mahr and Claus are doing 
yeoman service in the Conservatory faculty in 
building up that which America needs greatly 
—a good school of orchestral playing. 
PROTEUS. 


John G, Whittier’s Little Dog and 
the Singer. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


During Mr, Whittier’s recent birthday celebra- | 


tion, he was visited among others by Mrs. Julia 
Houston West, America’s most celebrated 
oratorio singer. After dinner Mrs. West was 
asked to sing, and seating herself at the piano 
she began the beautiful ballad of ‘ Robin 
Adair,” singing it as she can with all the long- 
ing and hear. break of the words and music in 
her voice, She had hardly begun before Mr. 
Whittier’s pet dog came into the room, and 
seating himself by his side, watched her as if 
fascinated, and listened with a delight unusual 
in an animal. When she finished he came and 
put his paw very gravely into her hand and 
licked her cheek. 

** Robin takes that as a tribute to himself,” 
said Mr. Whittier; he also is * Robin Adair,’” 

It was true, That was the dog’s name, and 


| tained source, 


J 


| 


beach tree, Martin is jealous of the soldier, 
but is re-assured when he learns that Sir Philip 
is really engaged to be married to the Lady 
Anne Jerningham. He therefore resolves to 
help him, and compels the comic man to 
change clothes with the knight, thus deluding 
the hue and cry, In the second act, which 
takes place in Old Cheap, the self-same inci- 
dents are practically repeated, except that the 
change of clothes now occurs between Martin 
(who is seized by the guard) and the knight, 
who clambers over the roof and again escapes. 
Here the opera practically ends, for the last 
act is utterly bewildering, and the story is 
never finished. That a prisoner confined for 
treason should be able to beard his guard 
without disguise, should lock up the alderman 
in his own plate-closet, and—at, before and 
after rehearsal of a Spanish masque intended 
to be performed before the Queen—should en- 
tertain the fugitive, who, from some unascer- 

hes borrowed a suit of wedding 
garments, is too great a pill even for the lovers 
of comedy-opera to swallow. 

The music suffers from the uninteresting 
character of several of the solos. But, on the 
other hand, the orchestration is refined, and is 
far more finished than in ‘* Dorothy; "’ and in 
the concerted pieces, particularly those in the 
second act, Mr, Cellier shows true musician- 


| ship. The scenery and stage show are admir- 


| 


he evidently considered that he was the hero | 


of the song. From that moment, during Mrs. 
West's visit, he was her devoted attendant. 
He kept by her side when she was indoors and 
accompanied her when she went out to walk. 
When she went away he carried her satchel in 
his mouth to the gate, and saw her depart with 
every evidence of reluctance and distress, 

Another story of which Mrs. West is one of 
the heroines is good enough to tell here. A 
few years ago she and Mrs. Flora Barry, the 
famous contralto, were engaged to sing in the 
Oratorio of the ‘* Messiah,” in one of the in- 
land New England cities, They arrived on the 
morning of the day on which the Oratorio was 
to be given, and went at once toa hotel. The 
small boy who acted as porter and bell-boy all 
in one attended them to the parlor, carrying 
their traveling bags. Mrs. West, in her most 
dignified manner, asked that their rooms 
might be prepared. The boy started out of 
the parlor, then seemingly impelled by a force 
that ke could not resist, he walked back into 
the room, surveyed the two ladies with the 
greatest interest and suddenly broke out with 
the question: ‘Say, be you the show?”— 
Sallie Joy White, in May Wide- Awake. 
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‘ . 
‘ Doris.” 


The new work, like its predecessor, “ Dor- 
othy,” is based upon an old English subject, 
the period now being the first few weeks of the 
reign of Elizabeth. Almost all the plot is 
contained in the first act. There we see bands 
of citizens and 'prentices practicing at archery 
at quarterstaff before the arrival of the Prin- 
cess, who, on her journey from Hatfield to the 
dismantled Carthusian monastery where Henry 
VIII, stacked his tents and other paraphernalia 
of pageantry (the place was afterwards known 
as the Charterhouse), is about to ride over 
Highgate Hill. The new queen is, indeed, 
expected in every act, but throughout the 
opera she is never seen. The brawlers having 
been cleared away by Alderman Shelton and 
his muscular spouse, we are introduced to the 
principal characters, to wit: Martin, the alder- 
man’s apprentice, who is in love with the 
alderman’s daughter Doris, and Sir Philip 
Carey, who, like the bird of the song, is, for 
some inexplicable reason, hiding in a hollow 





able, and the chorus is a distinct cut above 
that of similar entertainments, 





Gleanings. 


M. Massenet, the composer of * Esclair- 
monde,” the successful new opera produced at 
the Opera Comique, in Paris, on Wednesday 
night, appears to be as much of a prophet as 
he is a musician, Ina letter to Signor Julius 
A. Bona, of New York, dated May 28, 1888, he 
said: “‘I am working on a new opera, which 
will be presented in Paris next winter, and the 
principal role will be created by an absolutely 
remarkable artist, Miss Sybil Sanderson. This 
young girl is of an excellent family, and has 
chosen the theater for her vocation, She has 
a voice and an intelligence of the first order 
for the theater. She is an American, of San 
Francisco.”’ In view of the instantaneous and 
brilliant success of Miss Sanderson this state- 
ment of Massenet, who composed the opera 
expressly for her, will be read with interest by 
the fair Californian's countrymen. 


There are very good reasons for believing 
that Gounod will pay a visit to the United 
States next season, in spite of the denial cabled 
over from Paris. That the distinguished 
French composer signed a contract binding 
himself to come is certain, but it is probable 
that some conditions in the contract :emain to 
be fulfilled before he will consider the agree- 
ment as binding. A gentleman who knows 
Gounod well is authority for the explanation 
that Gounod has denied the contract for family 
reasons, since it is well known that the com- 
poser of ‘* Faust” is kept closely guarded by 
the female members of his household, who fear 
to let him do anything at all on his own re- 
sponsibility. This gentleman is of the opinion 
that Gounod is concealing the fact of a con- 
tract from his family. Still more on this point 
will be known in a few days. Since Gounod’s 
escapades with Georgina Weldon, his family 
has kept guard over his movements, It is 
quite possible that if the composer were to 
come here the gushing and passe Georgina 
would be ready to meet him, if only for the 
purpose of annoying him. Of course Gounod 
himself has long ago repented him the worldly 
pleasures he won with Georgina. He has had 
to pay dearly, or at least judgment is against 
him in London for a large amount, and the 
mere mention of the buxom Englishwoman’s 
name is enough to make him lose his temper. 














In Thee, 0 Lord. 


J. R. MORRAY. 
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Praise the Lord, all ye Nations. 











Arranged by H. P. DANKS. 
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He Shall Feed His Flock. 
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ROBERT Y. BARROWS. 
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The Austrian Hymn. 25 


Haydn heard “ God Save the King,” in England and resolved to present his countrymen with a similar composition 
It was fast performed on the Emperor nz’ birthday in 1799 and has since been considered the national hymn of Austria 


~ Translated by C. M. res Esq., used by permission. 


ipa algy ta walt a iles ts 


- til death my love I of - fer, o. fer thee with oat end hand, All I am and have I 
; “9 thy joy and to thy sorrow, Will my heart re-sponsive beat, And from each thy sons shall 
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prof - fer, Kot. fer thee my na - tive land, Not a- lone with vow at- tend - ing, Not with 
bor- row, Strength thy foemen to de - feat, Un - til death my love I of- fer, Of- fer 
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an-thems sounding high, But, with bristling steel de-fend-ing, With thee do or with thee die. 
thee with heart and hand, All I am and have I prof-fer, Pro - fer thee my na - tive land. 
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The Russian Hymn. 


This tune was composed by Col. Alexis Lwoff, and dates from 1830. when by order of Emperor Nicholas it was per 
formed in concerts and representations upon the stage. The hymn here set is by Paul Gerhardt. 
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1. God, the all - ter - ri - ble Thou who or-dain- est, Thun- * pa qo: and lightning thy qword: 
2. God, the all- mer-ci-ful, Earth hath for-sa-ken Thy ways all ho - ly, and slighted thy word; 
3. So will thy peo- ple, with Thankful de - vo - tion, Praise him who saved them from peril and sword; 
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Show er ts thy pit- y on high where thou reignest; Give to us peace in our time, O Lord 
Bid not thy wrath in its ter - or a-wak-en; Give to us par-don and peace,O Lord 
Shout-ing in cho - rus,from o - cean to o - Cean, Peace to the na-tions, and praise to the Lord 
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MovuvVEMENT DE MARCHE, W. A. Mozart, 
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HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 


CINCINNATI. 








LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,763 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMZMBERED: 

That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, the estate of Alfred H. Pease, of New York, has 
deposited in this Office the title of a Musical Com- 
position, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: 


DELTA CAPPA EPSILON GRAND MARCH. 
COMPOSED BY ALFRED H. PEASE. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co, 


the right whereof it claims as proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Libarian of C 
In renewal for 14 years from January 29, 1889, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,479 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE tr REMEMBERED: 
That on the Ist day of January, Anno Domini 1889, 


 oWM. 





George F. Root, of the United States, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the title 
or description of which is in the following words, to 


wit: 
THE FIRST GUN IS FIRED. 
Song and Chorus. 


Worps AND Music BY Georce F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the — —— oYtonb. copy- 


rights. 
“- Dierien of Co 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,764 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 
That on the 12th day of January, 
1889, Goce F. Root, of Chicago, I1l., has deposited 
in this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following words, 


to wit: 
THE COTTAGE IN THE VALE. 
Quartette. 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY Gro. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,765 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE Ir REMEMBERED: 
That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, George F. Root, of Chicago, DL, has deposited in 


title or description of which is in the following words, 


to wit: 
HOME’S SWEET HARMONY. 
Quartette. 
WRITTEN AND Composed BY Gro. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 





KNABE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 


ngress. | 
In renewal for 14 years from April 15, 1889, when 


Anno Domini | 





| No. 1,762 U. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
| 








the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States res 
| Fights. A. R. 


June Ii, 1880, when 
In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1 when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CopYRiouT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CorpyYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 1,766 U. WASHINGTON. 
To wrt, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the _ day of Jan , Anno Domini 
1889, George F. of Chicago, Ill., has deposited 
in this Office the title fe Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is,in the following words, 
to wit: 


GRIEVE NOT THE HEART THAT LOVES THEE. 
Quartette. 
WRITTEN AND CoMPOSED BY GEO. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States res to asthe copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOF ’ 

m of 


In renewal for 14 years from June 11, 1889, when 


| the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


| Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON. 
To wir, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 12th day of January, Anno Domini 
1889, Geo R. Poulton, of the United States, has 
deposited in this Office the title of a Musical Com- 
a pee the title or description of which is in the 
ollowing words, to wit: 


AURA LEA. 
Song and Chorus. 


Porrry BY W. W, Fospick, 
Music BY Grorce R. PouLton. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 


with the laws of the United States res: ng copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of 


In renewal for 14 years from — ad, 1, 10, when the 
first term of 28 years will have ex 





PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, whicn establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CoO,., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 














1K OF 51 


P Lm ERS. tions in all Keys. 


Quoted ‘on from the new Bass Song, “ Kinc or THe Sea. Sea.” 


: ——— "Elona 
__ dom eee ing, J mad ane fw’ regrow. 


P4LMER'S IANO RIMER. 
y America's greatest 
1 refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 





ndo 
ianists. 
r. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Pe ter: 
silea, and many others. P. — 75 cents. 


D Poctet Breton pro ary ¢ HOUNGING 
ZING d OF THE SES.8. Comseet 


Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 


our music dealer does not keep them, oe di- 
i. oe. ae PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City, 


bE Eb 


= 


‘SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


We are issuing yearly, in the proper seasons, music 
of all kinds, suitable for special occasions, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Children’s Day, | 
Thanksgivin s, one lete lists a on applica- 
tion. HN CHURCH Cco., Cincinnati 





fi 


‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIANO ©O , Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’ 1 Factors. 


THE Mi MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COmwsolLIDaAaTESD 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


No. 5. 


GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosreL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GosPEL 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 








For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL —- 208 peges, nearty Goudie the 
. number in previous single volumes, 
MEETINGS, and all but it will be sold a t the same og t. €. 
REVIVAL SERVICES. MUSIC EDITION. 

Sa ite wee, we ws $30.00 per 100 
A Piano or O played from the regular edition | Flexible Cloth........... 50.00 per 100 
= agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this WORDS ONLY asia bao 

: GE .. ... a» » 0-e ® o 2 .00 per 
Price, $1.00. Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 

penranee. EDITION. 

Published by The JOHN CHUBCEH C0.,Cincinnati. paper covers. . . "5.00 per 100 
If ordered by mail, ‘add ‘5 cts. for 08 on the 
Music ens for the Words Only in boards 


or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosre! 
Hymns CONSOLIDATED. 

GOSPEL HY™MNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. MOODY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 

ments of books issued by other publish- 


Published ial The JOHN CHURCH =~ Cincinnati. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
or eee taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
— ht in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
no matter where published, will be sent by 

mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





Root & Sons MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


Feneral fijusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS asc ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





| By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- | 2 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


16 : SHONT0,. BEGHT,, [NTERLUPES | 


| and Sacred Selections. 
— than sheet music, 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 


Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 


More expensive to 
we still sell them 


or the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 
School Teachers 


| will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 
| Songs in our well made School Song Col- 


| lections, of which some 


| dren’s School Son, 
| dergarten and P mary School Songs,” 


of the newest are 
(50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 

’ (35 cts., $3. 60 doz. ) “ Ein- 
30 cts., 
$3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” ($2. 0.) 

Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and ( ‘horuses 
as “ College Songs,” (50 cts.) “ War Songs, "(50 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,’ (30 cts.) 
“American Male Choir,” ($1.) ‘ Temperance 

yim! Songs,” (35 cts.) Memorial Day Songs 
ymns,” (25 cts. ) 

Music for Temperance. 

160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Tem- 
perance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $5.60 doz.) 

Music for Sunday Schools. 

The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song. 
(40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 


Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 

The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora’s 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Eilled Cock 
Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid’s 
Supper, ( Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 


Music for Home. 

Popular = | Collection, Popular Piano Col- 

lection, (each $1.00.) 
Emerson’s Easy Anthems 

(80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 
—quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and 
beauty. 


“United Voices,” 


Song he 


(60 cts., $6 per dozen,) by L. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect’ eck for Singing 
Classes, perhaps the best of a long series of 
books by the same author. 


The Graded Singing School, 


(50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges 
is a sensible, practical method, by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful 
work. 

Jehovah's Praise, 
($1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 
number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
also Glees, eas and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 

Temple Chimes, 
(35 cts., $3.60 doz.,) by Evangelist Luther, 


just published, is a very superior collection 
of new Gospel Songs, of Hymns and Tunes. 


Praise in Song, 


(40 cts., $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. U. Em- 
erson, is a new Sun¢ ay School and Praise 
book, full of uncommonly good music and 
hymns. A very “ perfect’’ book for vestry 
singing. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


0. DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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